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II. A Letter of Dr John Wallis, D. D> Profefor of 
Geometry in the Vnherfity of Oxford, and Pel- 
love of the Royal Society in London 5 To Dr 
Hans Sloa.nc,Sec retary to the f aid Royal Society j 
Relating to that Iflhmus, or Neck of Land, 
which is fuppfec/ to have joyned England and 
France in former Times, where now is the Paf< 
fage between Dover and Calais. 

Oxford^ Sept. 20. 1701. 

SIR, 

IN your late Tranfa&ions, No. 271. (tor the Month of 
of July, 1701.) I find you have thought fit to reprint a 
fmall Difcqurfe (formerly publifhed, but.almoft forgotten) 
with the Title ot Chartham News, relating to the Ifihmtts, or 
Neck, of Land, which is fuppofed to have joyned England 
and France (informer times) where now is the narrow pafs 
between Dover and Calais. 

The Author of this Difcourfe, I guefs to have been Mr 
William Somner of Canterbury, a Learned Antiquary 3 to 
whom we owe the Saxon Dictionary, and Saxon Qrammaire, 
•both Printed at Oxford in the year 1659. His Gloffurhm in 
Decern Scriptores thflori<£ i!»g/z>,publimed in the year 1652. 
And a former Treatife of The Antiquities of Canterb»y, 
publifhed in the year 1640 ; Whether or no any other 
Pieces, I am not certain. If, in this my Conjecture, con- 
cerning the Author, I have miflraken ^ I am willing to be 
Recfified, by any who can allure us of the: \r,.><; ,/•-' :.<: -s 
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This Difcourfe being Written juft before the Author's 
Death, and not Perfected, ( as the Publifher tells us, and 
as doth appear in the Work itfelf J was (after his Death) 
publifhed by another Hand ; but, without telling us the 
Author's Name, or Iris own, (at leaft Co far as to me ap- 
pears. J However, though Imperfect, it is pity k mould 
be loft. 

He is of opinion ("with Mr Camden, and other Antiqua- 
ries, whom he cites, ) That it is highly probable ( if not 
abfolutely certain,) That France and England ("or Gaul and 
Britanny) were anciently joyned by an lfthmus, or Neck of 
Land $ where now is the Narrow PafTage between Dover 
and Calais : Which, many Ages fince, ("beyond the reach 
of any Hiftory now extant) was by the Seas violently beat- 
ing upon it on both fides) worn away, or broken through. 
Whereby, what was once an Ijlhmus, is now become a 
Fretum or Narrow * Sea. 

Mr Camden in his Britannia f in that Chapter where he 
treats of Kent, or Cantium) gives us many cogent Argu- 
ments, or Indications, which (though briefly exprefledj if 
well considered, and taken all together, feem to me a con- 
vincing Evidence, that there had once been fuch a Con- 
junction $ but not for many Ages now paft. I forbear to 
repeat his Arguments, becaufe the Book is well known, 
(and of good Authority ,) where they may be feen. 

To which I may add one more ( of which Mr Camden 
takes no notice in this place,J From the Unity of Language 
between the Ancient Gauls and Brita'ws 5 and from the 
great Intercourfe between thofe in Gaul, and the Dr hides 
in Britanny-^ ("of which Ancient Writers take notice : ) 
Which is not likely to have been, if there had not been 
an eafie Communication between the one and the other. 
Which, though it be not a Phyjical Argument (as are thofe 
of Mr Camden,) is a good Moral Inducement, in Confirma- 
tion of them. 

To 
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To thofe Arguments of Mr Camden, the Author of this 
Difcourfe adds another, of which Mr, Camden was not a- 
ware, (as not being known in his time : ) " From a pared 
offlrange and monstrous Teeth and Bones, which ( in the 
month of September 1668.) upon digging a Well in thePa- 
rifh of Chartham (about three miles Southward from Canter- 
bury) in the Land of Mr John Somner ( whom I take to be 
a Son, or fome near Relation, of Mr William Somner*) were 
found at the Depth of feventeen foot under ground. Which 
Bones and Teeth (from the Figure and Greatnefs of them, 
and from the Condition of the Earth wherein they were 
found, ) he judgeth to have been the Remainders of fome 
Hippopotamus, or other large Marine Animal, which ("ma- 
ny Ages fince) had perifhed there 5 which hath fince been 
covered with this depth of Earth. He gives us the Figure 
of thefe Monftrous Teeth 3 which, he fays, were in a man- 
ner Petrified, and turned into Stone, (weighing each Tooth 
fomewhat above half a pound 3 ) and intended a like De- 
fcription of the Bones ; and a Map of the Country, or 
Draught of the Level 5 But Death prevented it. 

This Chartham he obferves to lye about the middle of a 
large rich Valley, for about twenty miles or more in 
Length, and of a confiderable Breadth 3 having on each 
fide of it, at a confiderable Diftance, a long Tracf of Hills, 
or High-grounds. Through which Valley, there now 
runs the River Sture, Stoure, or Efiure, for twenty miles or 
more, by Aftford, Wye, Godmerjham, Chilham, Chartham*, 
Canterbury, fordtvich, and fo to Sandwich, where it dif- 
chargeth itfelf into the Sea. 

This long and large Vale, (from the Situation of the 
Place, the Nature of the Soil, and the Remains of this 
Marine Animal, lodged here at fo great a Depth under 
Ground,) he judgeth to have been (in former AgesJ an 
JEJiuarif/m, or Arm of the Sea. Into which, the Sea (be- 
ing (topped by the Iflhmus, which then joyned France and 
"England, from the Courfe which now it takes, ) did dii- 
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charge itfelf. Which, fa <procefe of ttee, beiirg filled up $ 
(partly by the Earth, Sand, Oafe, or other matter brought 

in by the Sea, and lodged there $ partly by the Earth vcfh- 
ed down, orfailing upon it, from the-Hillson both hoes.-) 
is .reduced to the Stone we now fee. 

I do not think it neceflary to repeat at large what in, al- 
ledgeth. to this purpofe, (becaufe fo lately printed in your 
Trail factions: ) But think it not amifs, to enforce his Ar- 
gument, Sy confidering, what muft have been if this Hy- 
pothecs be true 5 and how it agrees with what we fee. 

Wemuft firft coniider, Thar, if fuch an lfihmus had 
once been, where now is the Pafs between Dover and Ca- 
lais ; the Great Seas, on both fides, muft continually beat 
upon it, with a fierce impetuous Tyde, twice in four and 
twenty hours. '• The Northern Sea, between us and Holland 
(called Oceanus Germanicns) on the Eajiern fide : And, the 
Wefiern Sea, between us and France, ( called Oceanue Bri- 
tannhns) on the Wefiern fide. Which (in procefsof timej 
may well be fuppofed likely enough to wear away, or 
break through, a narrow lfthmus. 

The Wefiern Tyde coming in fiercely between us and 
France, fretting on the Coaft on both fides, muft needs be 
fuppofed to bring with it a great deal of Earth, Sand, or 
Mud. But, being flopped in its Current by this Ifihn/us, 
did not depofit it (as might be thoughtj on the fide of it, 
("which might ftrengthen k,) but found an opportunity of 
discharging itfelf on the fpacious Level of Rowney-Matfh - 
(which, as Camden tells us J) is fourteen Miles in "Length, and 
Eight in Breadth , ) fretting that Ifthmus as it comes along: 
and then (at ftanding Water, about the Tydes recefs,) let- 
ting it fall on that Level, and lodging it there : But then 
again, fretting that lfihmus, and the Coaft all along, as the 
Tyde returns, with a like force as it came in. Which gives 
us a fair account, both how that llihmus might be warned 
away \ and how that Level might be raifed to that height 
it now is. For no man can doubt ("who doth well know 
the Situation of the Place, and (he Nature of the Soil) but 
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that all that Level had -heretofore been Sea. Artd, ever*** 
this day, it lies fo much lower than the Surface of the Sea 
at High- Water, that it would ("much of it) be overflowed 
every Tyde, if not defended fat a vaft charge) by 
Dim-church WaD, for many miles together. 

Whether it had alike opportunity of fuch an In-draught 
(and in what proportion) on the French Coaft, I cannot 
tell. But, that this is the condition of Romnej-Marjh, no 
man doubts; 

The Northern Sea, ( between us and Holland, ) muft, in 
like manner, have beat on the Eaji-jide ot that Ijthmns, 
with a like Impetuous Tyde, twice in tour and twenty 
hours." But, being there (topped in its courfe, would have 
the like opportunity of difcharging itfelf on the Coaft of 
Holland, (as the Weftern Sea on Romney-MarCa.') ' Whence 
it is that Holland and Zealand, which (by the confent of 
all) is judged to have been once Sea, is now raifed, thirty 
of forty foot higher than it had once been. 

And the fame Northern Sea, which (o» this account) 
hath fo large an In-let ( Eaft ward ) on the Coaft of Hoi' 
land 5 would (WeftwardJ infinuate itfelf likewife on the 
Englijh Coaft, where-ever it might find low grounds. 
Which is the cafe of this large Valley, where now runs 
the River Stare, Stoure, or Efhre ; (which name it is Tup* 
pofed to have taken from the Corruption of Mfluarium : ) 
for more than twenty miles ^ (and nothing appears why 
we (hould think it had not fo done 5) entering at the low 
grounds near Sandwich (clofe by that Ifthnmi) and running 
up„that Level ( by Canterbury, Chartham, Chtlham, and fo 
forth) as far as Ajhford or further. Which Valley had 
once been much Deeper than now it is. For, it feems, 
that even at Chartham (which is now twelve miles from 
the Sea J the Ground is raifed at leaft feventeen foot $ and 
the Soil, at that depth, .found to be of a like condition, 
as where the Sea is known to have been t, And, nearer to 
the Sea, it may well be prefiimed to have been yet Deeper, 
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Which is confirmed ( as this Author tells us} by the Re- 
liques of this Marine Animal there found j and by An- 
chors, and Shells of Fifties, -found elfew here in the Borders 
of this Valley; at a great depth under, ground. 

Now, that the Sea may thus raife the ground on fuch 
Indraughts, by Sand, Earth and Mud, brought in and 
lodged there at every Tyde, is not at all unlikely :• For we 
fee the fame at this day. Particularly ; in the Ifle of Ox- 
ney (near adjoyning to Romney-MSiX'^) there was a low Le- 
vel, oft in danger of being overflowed by the River Ro- 
ther. But, fomewhat more than threefcore years ago, the 
Sea being let in, hath raifed that Level very confiderably; 
by bringing in, and lodging there, a confiderable deal of 
Earth and Mud, every Tyde. But, withal, it hath fo 
fretted the Channel by which it enters and goes out again, 
that the Chanel by Rye, which (within my Memory) was 
fo (hallow near (what was called) ICewt-bridge, that Men 
and Women were won»t to ride through it : But now (by 
the Tydes entering and returning) that Bridge is long fince 
i wallowed up $ and the Chanel become fo broad and deep, 
that a Veflel of good burden might ride there at Anchor. 
A fir refemblance of the Seas fretting this Jjlhmus, and fil- 
ling up the JEfUtarks on both fides of if. 

The like, in good meafure, is to be feen at (what they 
cail_) the Dogger Sands, which is a Bank of Sands, lying 
(obliquely) irom about the Coaft of Norfolk, (if I do not 
miftake j toward the Coaft of Zealand, or North -part of 
Holland, Which is the place where the Northern and 
W'eftern Tydes v fince the Rupture of the Ijlhmus) do now 
Micct, and do there (at ftill-water, for about an Hour, or at 
the turning of the Tyde) depofite the Mud and Sand, which 
(by their rapid motion) is both ways brought thither. Which 
is fuppofed to be the true caufe of that Sandy Bank. Whether 
this, in trad of time, may there form a new IJihmas, (if the 
World Iafc long enough) I cannot fay. But I am apt to think 
thai the former IfihmnsjS the Tydes had flopped there, and 
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had not found thofe In-draughts, on which to lodge what 
it warned from thencej might have continued, and been 
more ftrengthen'd, by what (upon the return of the Tyde) 
would daily he lodged there. 

And upon this account (I think) it is, that the Ijihmus at 
Corinth, though beat *ipon by the two Seas f which give 
it the name of Bimaris Corinthus) is not thereby dcftroyed : 
becaufe there are not fuch Tydes to wafh it away , nor fuch 
In-draughts, on which to lodge what mould be warned 
from thence. 

But the cafe is much otherwife with this Ijlhtmtrof ours. 
Where are all things to countenance this Hypothecs. The 
fteep Gifts at Dover, and thofe at Calais, answering direct- 
ly the one to the other $ and appearing to view, as if, that 
between them, had been violently torn away. And the 
Sea between them (even at this day) being much (follow- 
er at that place than on either fide of it (as Camden doth 
well obferve,J which are ftrong Preemptions, that there 
had been formerly fuch a conjunction. 

The gfeateft doubt in this cafe is, that there is noHiftory 
extant (that I know J which takes notice or fuch an Ijih- 
mus, or fuch a Rupture, in this place, which. being a thing 
remarkable,might have been thought worthy to be reported. 

Which yet need not be thought veryftrange, considering 
that we have no particular account of the Britijh Coaft 
(which might determine this Queftion) older than the Ra- 
mans accefs hither with Julius Cefar : Whereas this might 
have happened many hundreds of years before that tune, 
when though the Ifland might be known, yet not the par- 
ticular Goaftings of it to the Greeks or Latins, 

But I have this further to fay. Plato tells us a ftory (as of * 
thing which had happened fome Ages before his time, and 
which at that time was in a manner generally forgotten) ot 
anlfland fome where in the At lantickOcean, which by a Deluge 
and Earthquake(in the fpace of a. night and day) was deftroy- 
ed and fwallowed up by the Sea 5 whereby that Sea (former- 
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ly Navigable ) was for fome time become unnavigable or un- 
fafe, by reafon of the Mud and Reliques of that abforpted 
Ifland. The words of Plato (as tranflated in Hemy Ste- 
phen's Edition, pag. 25.) runs thus 3 Pod autem,quum diln- 
viarum & tens motuum intemperies extitijfet, TJnius noviis & 
cliei [patio, omne Hind bellico forum homlnum genus in terram 
abforptum fait, illiafo etiam Atlantica Infula Qsr^vtU tnaoi) 
Maris fluoiibus, plane obvoluta dijparuit, unde & Mud mare 
traje&u difficile eft, quum lutum adhuc copio fum lnfuU ijiius 
remanjerit. 

Which feems to me very applicable to the Rupture of 
this IJihmus: Whereby this Ifland was not indeed wholly 
deftroyed 3 but was broken off from the Continent, to 
which it was before united. And, upon fuch sn accident, 
the Sea muft needs be difturbed, and put out of its courfe, 
and rendred unfafe for paflage, before it came again to be 
fettled. For, though the firfl Breach might be made in the 
fpace of one Night and Day, we cannot fuppofe the whole 
Bulk of it, when once broken, was prefently carried 
fmooth away 3 but firft the top or upperpart of it (in a 
Day and Nights time,) and afterwards the lower parts ol it 
by degrees. Which would render that Sea, if not quite 
unpayable, at lead troublefom and unfafe. 

And if in fome circumftance, this Narration chance to 
differ from the matter of Fad, as calling the Rupture oi this 
Ifihmus, the Subverjion of an I/land, this muft be allowed in 
the Narrative of an old Tradition from hand to hand. For 
as fuch it is there bro ught in. 

For Plato doth there introduce Critias ("then an Ancient 
man) telling a Story, which (when a Boy ten years old) he 
had heard from his Grandfather ("who was ninety years cf 
age) of what Solon (long fince dead) had told him 3 name- 
ly, than an "/Egyptian Prieft had (long before) to! d Solan, 
that it did appear from fome old /Egyptian Records (of 
which the Greeks had no knowledge) that fuch a tiling 
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had happened, in an Age fo long before, as in comparifon, 
of which the. Greek* were but as Children. And all this 
Tradition (through fo many hands, and at fuch great in- 
tervals of time) is, at every ftep, reported from the Rela- 
tors prefent memory* And 'tis very poffible, that fome one 
or other of thefe Relators might fo far miftake, or mif-re- 
member, as to call that a Diffblution or Difappearance of an 
Ifland (fom&ti,) which was but a Tearing of it from the Con- 
tinent. 

It ferves however to the prefent purpofe, if at leaft fo 
much of the Story be true, That long before Plato'x time, 
there had been fome fuch Dijfblution or Rupture of an Ifle or 
Ijlhmus, fomewhere in the Atlantick Ocean, (that is, in the 
Northern Sea) of which there were fome fymptoms yet remain- 
ing in Plato'j time. For, this being admitted, it is as appli- 
cable to the prefent cafe ("as to any we know) of which 
there are fo many Symptoms yet remaining to this day. 

I know thztOlaus Rudbeck, in his Atlantica (Cap. 7. § 
8. pag. 293.) doth endeavour ("in favour of his Sueonia) to 
put an Allegorical fenfe upon this whole paifage. 

But I fee not why it may not be underftood in a plain lite- 
ral fenfe, as a true matter of Fad, (though perhaps a little 
difguifed, as was wont to be thefafhion (in that Age in 
rela ting old ftoriesO and is very confiftent with all that 
Rudbeck cites ont of Plato, in that whole feventh Chapter 
of his Atlantica. 

For the name ci the Atlantick. Sea (wherein this Ifland is 
fa id to be) was not then (nor is now) confined totheCoaft 
of Sweden, but extended as far as the Brittflj Ifland, and 
much farther. And when Rudbeck tells us out of Plato, 
that the whole Atlantica was as big as Libia and Afia 
(which whether meant of cither of them fingly as Rudbeck 
undcrftands it, or of both together, as the words ieem to im- 
port, ?tuiKv8\** $'\*l*t ifiU r% I wi'l not contend'^ ) ws 
cannot fuppofe it to be Plato's meaning, that this whole Re' 
gion was fwallowed up ^ but rather fome (mall part of it, 
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from whence perhaps the whole might take its denomina- 
tion. And though he tells us (from another Writer) that 
it was Jive days Voyage irom the Britijh Ifland, to (that part 
otj his AtUntica, where for thirty days together the Sun doth 
not fet 5 this hinders not but that the Britijh Iflands may- 
be pare of the Atlantick Region^ though-fo far diftant. from 
the utmoft Northern Cape of it. 

This I thought fit to add, in conformity with that of 
Mr Camden in his Britannia, and that of this Author, in 
his Chartham-Nervs.. And the rather, becaufe this Author 
feems very defirous, that others would contribute what 
they know, or have obferved, relating thereunto. 

I know not, whether I may not yet venture upon one 
ftep further. This Author tells us, that this Mfiuary (from 
Sandwich to Afhferd) might perhaps flow fo much further, 
as to meet with that Mftuary on Romney Marjh, and (both 
being conjoyned) become one Level. 

There is, I think about 3 or 4 miles diftance, between 
AJhford and the neareft part of RomneyMaxQa. How the 
intermediate Lands be qualified, I do not well remem- 
ber, 

But^ if this be admitted, that the two Mftmries (that 
of Stoure and that of Romney-Marjh) in former times may 
thus have met : This opens a new Scheme, of which be- 
fore we were not aware. For then we muft fay, that the 
two Tydes ("that from the North and that from the Weft) 
which now meet at the Dogger Sands, did then meet at 
the confluence of thefe two Mfhtaries. And then (as was 
but now faid of the Dogger Sands) bringing (on both 
fides) Earth, Mud and Sand to this place, and lodging it 
there ; might firft form an IJihmus there, and (by degrees) 
fill up thole Mfluaries on both fides. Mean while, walh- 
ing away that IJihmus between Dover and Calais, and o- 
pening a new patlageas now it is. 

There be many other JEfluaries in England, where the 
Sea now enters a great way into the Land $ and, how far 
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it might have entered further in former times, who cart 
tell. As that Sea by Brifiol between Wales and Cornwall : 
That of the Humber between Tor\fhire and Lincolnfinm: 
And we may reafonably think, that the . VVafies and the 
Fennes in Lincolnjhire, may have heretofore been Sea, or 
overflowed by the Sea at High Tydes : And that of the 
Thames (between Kent and Ejjex 5) which now flows 
(above London and Brentford') within a mile oiKingftou 
(at Spring-Tydesj) it may perhaps feem too daring,to think 
it may formerly have flowed as far as Oxford (between 
Shot- over Hill and Foxcomb Hill) and fo onward toward 
Wallingford (in the Romans time called Galena 5) but there 
is this to countenance it, that fit J be not much mif-in- 
formedj there be frequently found (in our Stone-Quarries 
and Gravel-pits) about Oxford, Filh Shells, and even the 
Bodies of Fifh Petrified, at great depths under ground - y 
of which Mr Uoyd (who ke^is our Repository at Oxford) 
may give (Ifuppofe) a better account than lean. And 
there have been ("no doubt), and now are (in England) 
many other iEftuaries* Creeks or Arms of the Sea (enter- 
ing a great way within Land,) fome whereof may be (in a 
manner) filled up, and become firm Land 5 others much 
narrower, (hallo wer and ffaorter, than in former times they 
have been. For it is the nature of JEfiuaries, where the 
Tydes flow in, to leave behind them, at their Return, 
much of Mud, Oafe or Sleech (as they call it,) which 
doth in time come to be firm Land. 

But of thefe I forbear to difcourfe further, (leaving it to 
the Sagacity of other inquifitiye perfons, who may be bet- 
ter acquainted with thofe parts of the Country, than I do 
pretend to be :) That of the Jjihmus between Dover and 
Calais, being what I principally intended* 
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A POST-SCRIPT. 

Since mine to you of Sept. 20. (about Chartham News) I 
have been informed from Canterbury, That Mr Willi- 
ant Somtier (as I conjeftured) was the- Author of that Trea- 
rife 5 that (dfter his death) it was published by his Elder 
Brother Mr John Somner, in vvhofe Lands'the Bones and 
Teeth were found 5 that figu-res>of all the Bones fas well as 
of the Teeth) were then drawn (tho not Printed ) and re- 
main now with Mr Gray, an Alderman of Canterbury j that 
thole Bones and Teeth then found, were prefented to the 
Royal Society, and are remaining in their Repofitory at Gre- 
Jham Co I ledge. 

To what I then wrote, you may add this which follows. 
At By the in Kent (which is one of the Cinq- Ports) there 
was (in our Fathers time) a ; Convenient Harbour for frnall 
Veflels 5 which is now fwarved up, feveral attempts have 
been made to recover the Harbour, but with fmall fuccefs. 
For when ("with great Labour and Charge) they have (in 
fome meafure) opened it, it hath foon been filled up again, 
by what the Sea cafts up. And whoever confiders the vaft 
quantity of (what they call) Beach (that is, a vaft multi- 
tude of fmall loofe Srones and Fifh-fhells, caft up by the 
Sea at Hythe, Lyd, and elfewhere on the Coaft of Romney* 
Marjh, (for divers miles in Length and Breadth, and to a 
great depth J will not think it ftrange, that a Creek, or M- 
fluary mould come in time to be filled up and become firm 
Land. And in many places of this Beachy ground, where 
(within the memory of perfons now living) nothing was 
to be feen but fuch loofe Stones and Shells ("to a great 
depth,J it comes (by degrees) to be covered with Earth,and 
becomes Pa flu re Ground. 

On the contrary,thak what was formerly Firm-laud, may 
be fo deftroyed or waftied away, as to become Sea, is evi- 
dent from (what they call) the Goodwin-Sands, on the 
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Coaft of Kent which is faid to have been the Lands of Earl 
Goodvcm $ but loft by an Inundation about the time that 
Tenterden Steeple was built, (which gave occafion to that 
Ironical Proverb of things contemporary, that Tenterden 
Steeple was the cmfe 0/Goodwin Sands.) The occafion of 
fuch different effe&s, depending on the different firuation of 
the Shores and the letting of the Tydes 5 fo as to warn off 
frorn one place what k lodgeth on other. 

And many fuch alterations (no doubt) have been of the 
Face of the Earth, all the World over, of which we have 
no particular Hiftories. For the World was of a great Age, 
before the Writing of any Hiftories (except the Bible) now 
extant. 

And who knows, but that (in former Ages) even amidft 
the Alps, there may have been large Lakes, which, in pro* 
cefs of time, (by Earthquakes or other Accidents,) may 
have been drained of their Water, and become fruitful 
Vallies: of which it is faid divers fymptoms have heendil" 
covered, even amidft the Alps, in later Ages. 

And fomething of the like nature hath happened within 
fome few years laft paft, in "Jamaica, in Sicily, and other, 
places .• Of which it were not amifs, (if it be not done al- 
ready) that particular Narratives were fomewhere inferred 
in yourTranfa&ions. 
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